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his expulsion from Cambridge : Liberal in politics and unorthodox
in theology, he was induced to abandon all his scholarly produc-
tivity for a bishopric in the National Church.

In his earlier years he seems to have seen in Christianity little
more than the philosophy of his favourite Cicero purveyed in
a form more effective and possibly more refined. Nor did he
ever attain any feeling for the mysteries of the Faith. (But I
think, from his writings, that he later came sincerely to a more
definite churchmanship than his biographer allows.) Thus
admirably suited to the Established Church of the eighteenth
century, he found himself rather isolated in his own time. As
a diocesan he was unsuccessful. The Welsh clergy and parish-
ioners were unintellectual, ungentlemanly, and often drunk.
" His horror of the manners of his flock soon grew into a horror
of their persons, and, brutally frank as he was, he took small
pains to conceal his contempt." The story went that the Bishop
was accompanied by a large dog trained to know and bite curates.
Freezing and repellent to men who did not share his intellectual
interests, he was devoted to animals and children, and walked
out in the harshest weather to feed his favourite geese. The
last years of his life were sweetened by a friendship with a charming
and accomplished girl, Miss Betha Johnes, and a selection of
his letters to her, edited after his death by Dean Stanley under
the title Letters to a Friend, may be recommended as remarkably
agreeable reading to anyone interested in the Victorian
Stimmung. He never married, and almost the only personage to
excite him to passionate admiration was Alexander the Great;
but the Bishop of Winchester wrote of him that " for all the vast
power and intellect which he possessed, and that habit of speaking
strongly which he sometimes exhibited, his heart showed all
the feelings, almost the sensitiveness, of a woman." Above all,
his was the saving, if unchristian, grace of irony. The story
remains of a dinner-party at which his neighbour had to repeat
some banal observation several times before it penetrated to Thirl-
wall's failing ears. " When the Bishop finally grasped the remark
he dignified it by remarking sotto voce " Strange, how little one
loses by being deaf!' "

Thirlwall succeeded the casual Bathurst, and anticipated the
strenuous Percival, as a solitary supporter of Liberalism on the
Bench of the Bishops. Alone among them he supported in 1845
the Maynooth Grant; alone he voted in 1869 for the Disestab-
lishment of the Irish Church. His maiden speech in 1841 was
in favour of the admission of Jews to civil rights, and he was
more tolerant even of the Tractarians, than most of his fellows